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color, with excellency of quality, but the material was abnor- 
mally thick, rigid, and stiff. One tendency of Western influence 
has been to reduce the substance of these silks, which are indeed 
thicker and heavier than seemed neccessary or desirable ; 
another to deteriorate both designs and colorings. In contrast 
to the thick and stiff ceremonial silks are the silken robes 
ordinarily worn by the women and children, fulfilling as they 
do all the requirements of a classic standard of good taste. 
These supple silken fabrics, both plain and craped, are generally 
all of one plain and quiet color, others boldly embroidered, 
some printed with color designs, some with a combination of 
both printing and embroidery. In passing, I would point out 
how skilfully, in the combination of printing and embroidering, 
the Japanese secure an effect as of the entire surface being 
covered with a rich embroidery by their method of substituting 
printed tones and colors for the groundwork, and merely touch- 
ing up and emphasising certain minor portions of the design 
with the needlework. The result is a great saving of labor, and 
a hint for our own manufacturers. 

Silk velvets are made in Japan of the class of technically 
known as terry- velvets, including a remarkable variation adapted 
to pictorial utility. For this latter purpose a design is painted 
on the silk before the pile is added, and certain parts of the pile 
afterwards carefully and skilfully cut down, to allow just so 
much of the drawing to show through as the artist judges 
necessary to produce either a bold or a delicate effect. 

A minor branch of the silk -brocade industry produces stuffs 
for flat application after the manner of paper. They are used 
for surface decoration, mounts and borders for kakemonos, 
folding screens, book-covers, makimonos, and the like. Some of 
these thin, course brocades, studiously showing the uneven lines 
of the warp, are really very beautiful, and though an attempt 
has been made to introduce these and kindred characteristic 
native manufactures into the Western markets, no satisfactory 
progress has been made. I am, however, of opinion that suitable 
applications for Western usage will yet be found for these 
surface-brocades. 

Of color printing on fabrics I have very unsatisfactory re- 
sults to report. The Japanese have allowed themselves to be 
swamped by a hugh wave of retrograde influence. I spent 
many unprofitable hours during my stay in Japan vainly en- 
deavoring to select samples of printed silken fabrics which were 
even passable. For the moment, and, I believe, only for the 
moment, the Japanese color-printer and fabric-designer has 
become utterly paralysed and deranged by contact with European 
influences. I have no time to particularise the cotton industries, 
but to them the same remarks equally apply. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the Japanese silk 
industries will in the near future greatly influence the European. 
Manufacturers are conforming to European requirements, the 
area appropriated to sericulture and the cultivation of the mul- 
berry is being rapidly extended, the native hand-looms are 
being supplemented by power -looms and the latest scientific 
mechanical appliances or the West. The material is a home 
production, the workmen are industrious and deft, the cost of 
labor is far below the European scale, and the expense of ocean 
transit for an article occupying so small a bulk as manufactured 
silk is merely nominal. I hare here samples of what is known 
as "gros-grain" silk, made on Japanese power-looms, which — 
lacking the meretricious surface lustre, and the substance pro- 
duced by artificial weighing in Lyons silk at the same cost — are, 
as regards purity of material and prospective durability, far 
more satisfactory. Lyons and Milan will soon have no insignifi- 
cant rival in the Japanese market. 

Flower Decoration. — The arrangement of cut branches, leaves, 
and flowers for interior decoration should rank among the 
applied arts of Japan, so carefully is the subject studied and so 
charming the result obtained. It is an art with fixed canons, 
on which innumerable treatises are printed, long and patient 
courses of studies are devoted — cultivated by high and low, rich 
and poor, and taught by regular tutors and professors. The 
intense love of nature innate in every Japanese finds here a con- 
genial form of expression which is open to dwellers in town and 
country alike. The highways and byways of the cities are 
supplied with numerous flower markets, and places set apart 
for open competitors. Prizes under set rules and regulations 
are awarded to successful candidates, and no private or public 
reception takes place without the aid of a duly qualified 
professor being called in to arrange the inevitable floral decora- 
tions. 

I suppose this subject cannot be accurately classified ; but it 
is so intimately associated in Japan with everything connected 



with decoration, and so completely a part of the everyday life 
of the Japanese, that to ignore it would be to ignore a charac- 
teristic which proclaims its influence in every direction ; it is, 
indeed, of very great importance in estimating the artistic 
character of the people, and in forming a judgment as to the 
direction in which wc may look for the future development of 
the decorative and minor constructive arts— as a people per- 
meated with so strong a love for, and appreciation of, the 
beauties in nature must always continue to express themselves 
artistically and aesthetically. 



YACHT FURNISHINGS. 



IN an article on the '• The Social Side of Yachting," in the 
September Harpers a description is given of the internal 

furnishings and decorations of two typical steam yachts, one 
being a family ship and the other the cruiser of a bachelor, 
both being first rate, well found, and fit for service in any navi- 
gable waters in the world. 

"The former" says the writer, "has on deck three steal 
houses teak-sheathed and mahogany lined ; in the forward one 
is a smoking-room, furnished with divans and tables, and so 
framed with plate- glass windows as to give an uninterrupted 
view ahead and on each beam. Abaft this are a chart-room and 
and cabin kitchen, between which a vestibule and carved oak 
stairway leading below to the saloon and owner's quarters. The 
saloon is thirty-one feet wide, and eighteen long ; its floor is a 
mosaic of hard woods, and the sides and ceiling are wainscoted 
and panelled with polished native woods, and finished in an 
enamel of white and gold. A carved mantel and fireplace face 
the entrance ; overhead is a domed skylight ; and in every avail- 
able spot, rugs, tapestries, pictures, cabinets, lamps, the hundred 
and one accessories of the most opulent homes, accenturate the 
warmth of color. Forward of this are eight state-rooms, built 
of cherry and walnut picked out in white and gold, and fur- 
nished with rugs and tapestries. Each has a hand carved bed, 
dressing-table, chiffonier, and wardrobe. In the floor a porcelain 
bath is let so deftly that the trap can scarcely be seen, even 
when the rug is removed, In a corner a Scotch marble basin is 
supplied with hot, cold and salt water. Electric bells and incan- 
descent lamps are at command, and through a wide-rimmed, 
polished air port a cheering measure of sky and sea is secured. 
A nursery nineteen feet long, eleven in width, complete the 
owners special quarters. In this well ventilated anomaly on 
shipboard, a child's berth is built four feet from the floor. 
Beneath this, sliding snugly out board in the daytime, is a 
nurse's bed ; this can be extended to such a distance at night 
that should the child be thrown out in bad weather by a lurch 
or roll, it will land safely on the mattress below or upon its 
attendant, who is presumably a cheerfully elastic person. 

A scuttle in the pantry gives access to the store-room, wet 
and dry, to the ice locker, and to the apparatus for making 
artificial ice. A separate stairway connects the pantry with the 
kitchen above, which may thus be called "hygienic," as it is in 
every sense on the roof. These quarters, with the linen closets, 
clothes lockers, toilet-rooms, and glass armory, accupy the space 
in the centre of the ship between the first water-tight compart- 
ment, where the crew live in downy ease, and the forward bulk- 
head of the boiler room, where the coal-heavers and firemen 
smoke surreptitiously the soothing but penetrating black 'baccy. 
A passageway, recessed and upholstered at one point to give a 
view of the machinery, leads aft to a library fitted and furnished 
as luxuriously as the saloon. Abaft of this are seven state-rooms 
for guests, no less perfectly appointed than those of the family, 
and with a separate companionway. In the after-house on 
deck is a ladies' saloon and a fair weather stateroom for the 
owner, and from it a stairway leads to the library. This vessel 
cruises at home and abroad, and carries a crew of fifty. Her 
cost was three hundred thousand dollars, and the annual expen- 
diture amounts to one hundred thousand. 

In the second steamer, the smoking-room is of oak, the 
wainscoting and ceiling are built of artistically panelled mahog- 
any, and the furniture is upholstered in olive green plush. Heavy 
plate-glass windows give a view half-way around the horizon and 
if any one knows a better place to smoke a cigar at anchor or 
under way, let him stand and deliver. Abaft of this is the chart- 
room, flanked by a carved stairway leading below. In the 
saloon, brass chandeliers, decorated in the Persian style, hang 
clear of a skylight colored in harmony with a general treatment. 
The mantel, panelled in carved old English oak, is supported by 
dolphins, and the nickel grate is fitted in a recess tiled with blue 
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and silver. The bevelled glass doors of the bookcases flame 
with prismatic colors ; the wainscoting is sheathed with mahog- 
any and cherry, and the walls are of dark blue lincrustra, figured" 
into squares, and ornamented and intertwined by gold thistles. 
The ceiling is tinted ocean blue, with all manner of odd marine 
animals "swimming about in this immovable sea with trailing 
golden wakes," as the reporter from whom I borrow the descrip- 
tion joyfully records. Every nook and corner is crowded with 
the artistic fruits of taste, travel and money. A carved cherry 
bedstead, chiffonier, wardrobe and washstand from the perman- 
ent furniture of the owner's room ; its walls are covered with 
flowered chintzs and the door is panelled and fitted with mirrors. 
In the ladies' saloon forward, the wainscotidg is moulded into 
squares, and the sides are draped with cretonne ; bevelled mirrors 
are let into the doors and cabinets ; and there crystal chandeliers 
in bronze framings, and brass side lamps fitted for use with oil 
or electricity. The floor is laid in highly polished hard-woods, 
and in an angle stands an upright piano, framed and carved in 
harmony with the other furniture of the room. The crew have 
comfortable quarters forward number over fifty, and are given 
employment the year around. 



PORTIERES AND WINDOW CURTAINS. 



By Mary F. Harman. 



YEARS ago when doorway curtains were first introduced, and 
the stuffs of which they were made were so expensive that 
only people of abundant means could buy them, a lady 
known to the writer bethought her of a novel expediment. She 
was the possessor of a number of blankets of heavy quality 
which were not in use, many of which were moth eaten, and 
she decided to have some of them dyed and convert then into 
portieres. They were neatly darned and ordered to be done a 
dark olive. 

The result was most satisfactory and one pair was left quite 
plain and hung in a double doorway under a rope lattice. The 
other pair was pieced to the required length with olive plush, 
and the cost was much less than any thing which could have 
been found at that time in the shops. They were used for years 
and one of them still does duty for a setee cover. 

Materials and prices have changed greatly since then, and 
goods to suit the slenderest purse are alway to be seen. 

The Bagdad portieres in the finer qualities are still about 
$20 a pair, but those of lighter weight may be bought as low as 
$6. An imitation of these is made of strips of colored felt M of 
a yard wide, and the length of the curtain, with small holes 
punctured at the side to which cords are laced over and over 
to fasten them together. The chief difficulty in making these 
would be to lace them so that they would hang evenly. 

An effective curtain for a single doorway is made of old blue 
valours trimmed with an 18 inch band of the same goods in 
dark old red. This band is edged with moss trimming, and 
below it is a deep netted frieze of pale blue ending in thick 
tassels. This curtain is draped back with heavy cords and 
tassels, the latter being 12 inches long. A well chosen cretonne 
of good quality makes a very handsome band for a curtain. The 
'flowers and leaves should be outlined in button hole stitch in 
silk of the same color, and a cord of Japanese gold thread sewed 
outside of this cretonne treated in this way, has at a distance quite 
the effect of brocade, and it may be combined with satin sheet- 
ing and not suffer in comparison. 



Corduroy comes now in most of the new colorings, and trim- 
med with a rich fringe,, a curtain of it looks well in any room. 

For bedroom doorway curtains many cotton stuffs are now 
to be found at $1.50 a yard, fifty inches wide. One in yellow 
and white with large flower design is especially handsome. 

A brown cotton flannel curtain, trimmed with gay bandanna 
handkerchiefs is odd looking, and blue demin with white cord 
embroidery is still popular. The bamboo curtains ere always 
effective, an£ similar ones made of rice sell for $5. I have even 
seen it stated that grains of corn, red or white, have been strung 
on cords and used in this way. It must be a work requiring in- 
finite patience. 

For window draperies the varieties of goods are almost num- 
berless, and the prices are so moderate, that no window need go 
without a drapery of some kind. First of all in point of useful- 
ness, is the cheese cloth which hangs in such soft and graceful 
folds and which, in white, has the advantage of being improved 
by washing. 

This may be hemstitched if liked, and looped back with a 
band of the same, or with a white cord and tassel, and a nar- 
row balance of of the same goods at the top, has a rather better 
effect. Another way to make up this goods is to insert a strip 
of colored cheese cloth in the hem all around. Pale pink, or 
green, or yellow, looks well as it shows through the white, and 
the band to loop it back should be lined in the same way. 
Cheese cloth, with coin spots of old gold done in chain stitch, 
sells for 35 cents a yard, and this would make pretty long cur- 
tains if trimmed at the edges with narrow fall fringe to match. 

Dotted Swiss, either in small dots on the large coin spots, 
may be made into dainty fresh looking curtains by edging them 
with lace or full ruffles of plain Swiss. These may be draped 
back with a scarf of the same goods about a quarter yard wide 
and simply hemmed all around. The curtain should be draped 
quite high, and the scarf tied with a large bow and ends, Crazy 
cloth comes in lovely pinks and blues at 8 cents a yard, and 
these make extremely showy hangings for windows trimmed 
with wide cotton lace. 

An odd way to drape a small window with these goods, is to 
gather the curtains on a cord to the desired width, and then 
fasten them to a pole with rings, arranging them so that they 
lap over each other for the space of a quarter of a yard or 
more, in the centre. A band of the craze cloth edged with lace 
at the lower side should drape it back, and this should be put 
up very high, just above the upper sash. The lace should only 
trim the inner edge of the curtain, but it should be put on 
quite full, and this way of draping gives a small window a 
quaint " high shouldered " effect which is very pleasing. 

The Japanese crazy cloth which is stamped with gilt figures 
is very suitable either for long, or short, curtains, as it comes in 
a variety of colorings. 

For north rooms, yellow hangings are particularly appropri- 
ate, while in rooms with a sunny exposure the colder blues look 
better. 



AN admirable wax finish for furniture woods is made by mix- 
ing about three ounces of tallow and three and a quarter 
pounds of wax with one pint of turpentine, which is con- 
stantly stirred while boiling and until cold. The paste is rubbed 
in, the superfluous wax removed with a wooden scraper and 
then gone over with soft woolen cloths until it shines. Some 
workmen prefer to let the wax dissolve in the turpentine cold as 
they fancy the heat diminishes the polishing effect. If a coat of 
French polish is afterwards applied it deepens the gloss. 
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